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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 

Wednesday, June 10. It is not quite one hundred 
miles from Lockport, Niagara County, to Clifton Springs, 
Ontario County, N. Y., and I arrived at 7.30 p. m., after 
a hot, dusty journey of three and a half hours. It was 
the first day of the eighth meeting of the International 
Missionary Association, made up of foreign missionaries 
of all lands who have returned, or are on furlough, or for 
any reason, are sojourning in the United States or Can- 
ada. Ninety-six came together. Dr. Foster, the pro- 
prietor of the Sanitarium, the successful management of 
which for forty years has given the place its importance, 
presented a new, capacious and beautiful " Tabernacle " 
for the use of these annual gatherings, which are attended 
by hundreds of persons from the village, the Sanitarium 
and the surrounding country. The Tabernacle was dedi- 
cated to-day. Rochester is about forty miles west and 
Auburn sixty miles east of Clifton. It is a gardenlike 
region, rich in land and waterscapes and in agricultural 
products. The Tabernacle, with its veranda, will accom- 
modate one thousand people, and was completely filled at 
many of the meetings. Dr. Gracey of Rochester presided, 
and Dr. Mudge of Clinton, Mass., was secretary. The 
meetings were practically unreported for the daily press, 
but in breadth of scope and vivid presentation of world- 
wide needs and achievements in the way of missions, the 
doings of the conference are as worthy of being read as 
those of the great denominational gatherings. 

June 11-15. The international character of these 
meetings impresses me even more than their interdenomi- 
national basis. Persons from Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America — of various types of piety and peculiarity of 
Christian beliefs — were as free in the meetings, and even 
more so, than at the anniversaries of their own Boards. 
The conversion of the Jews and their restoration to Pales- 
tine ; the address of a converted Brahmin from Bombay ; 
the presence of Japanese girls and their teachers ; the 
delight of the old and retired missionaries in telling the 
tales of their youth in foreign lands and listening to the 
recent triumphs of the Gospel, were conspicuous. In ad- 
dition to the usual morning prayers in the Chapel, an hour 
was set apart for devotional exercises in the Tabernacle. 
In these meetings Dr. Foster, the proprietor, was a hearty 
participant, and to one of them an address by myself on 
international peace as a condition of missionary progress, 
seemed to be welcome. The six days were soon gone, 
and the missionaries bade each other good-bye in a pre- 
cious and tender interview. 

June 15-18. By medical advice given by Dr. Thayer, 
superintendent of the Sanitarium, I remained three days 
for rest, and to take the baths and drink the water of the 
copious White Sulphur Springs, which flow over rocks 
into a pellucid pool, over which is placed the canopy given 
by Mr. Andrew Pierce, and from which I derived great 
benefit. Dr. Foster proposes to take down the present 
building and erect one of greater capacity and more mod- 
ern appointments. He has given over the entire estate 
to a board of trustees, and hopes they will receive sub- 
scriptions sufficient to do the work and leave at least six 
rooms perpetually free for the gratuitous use and medical 
treatment and restoration of missionaries who have lost 
health on foreign fields. If Dr. Foster, who with his wife, 
has devoted his entire property to this good work, lives 
long enough, this will be accomplished, and this spiritual 
army of self-denying men and women, of all denomina- 



tions, will have a free hospital for its worn and wounded 
soldiers forever. 

June 18. This evening and night I spent at an excel- 
lent temperance hotel (" Burns "), and took a walk about 
the city of Syracuse. Its growth in ten years is phenom- 
enal, and one sees here in business blocks, electric cars, 
immense stores and crowded streets, all that can be seen 
in the great cities of the coast or the interior. 

Rev. W. S. Titus, whom I met at Clifton Springs, ex- 
pressed a warm interest in the peace work. He proposed 
to introduce the subject to the Syracuse University, and 
to secure a hearing in the city churches. I have also had 
interesting correspondence with the venerable Rev. Ovid 
Miner on the same subject, and believe the matter will be 
ripe for an autumn campaign among the churches, schools 
and people of this great central city. At Auburn I met 
Mr. M. N. Hadji Popoff of Bansko, Macedonia, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. He was 
deeply interested in the future of his native country, Bul- 
garia. He had graduated at a Normal school and at 
Hamilton College, and was trying to earn enough to com- 
plete his Seminary course. I was impressed with the in- 
terest he at once manifested in our work, our publications 
and the hope that peace holds out to Bulgaria. I have 
yet to meet a missionary from any land who does not 
welcome earnest and wise efforts for universal peace as 
aimed at one of the greatest obstacles to Christian mis- 
sions in the land where he labors. A long conversation 
on the cars to-day with a missionary from South Africa 
confirmed me in the conviction that Titus Coan was right 
in placing the Christian doctrine of Peace in the fore- 
front of all efforts to convert the world. 

Friday June 19. I met to-day several representative 
ministers of the Protestant Methodist Church, the head- 
quarters of which are at Pittsburg, Penn. The former 
editor of their paper, the Methodist Recorder, Dr. Alex- 
ander Clark, was a friend and guest of mine years 
ago. Rev. J. R. Hatch, of Paine's Hollow, New York, 
my fellow-traveller to-day, was a member of the army dur- 
ing the civil war, and like many others is a pronounced 
peace man, preaching his convictions as opportunity 
offers. He said that soldiering deadened the sensibilities. 
There were farmer boys in his company, who when they 
enlisted were kind and tender-hearted, who would laugh 
and jeer at a dying negro ! He kindly invited me to their 
General Conference at Westminster, Md., May 2, 1892, 
and also to a meeting near the Thousand Islands, in New 
York, to be held in the coming August, invitations of 
which I would gladly avail myself in the interest of Peace. 

Reached Boston and home after seventeen days absence, 
which I trust has not been without use to our cause. 
The Home Missionaries whom I met at Saratoga, and the 
meetings there enjoyed ; the visit to the home of Rev. 
Herman Halsey and the compromise of interests involved 
in his will, satisfactory to all concerned ; the interviews at 
Lockport with Rev. Messrs. Marvin, Evans and others ; 
the eight days at Clifton Springs with its public meetings 
and private interviews. (Drs. Henry and Hubbard Foster, 
Dr. C. C. Thayer, Mr. Andrew Pierce, Principal Deer- 
ing of the Academy, and many missionaries, among whom 
were the Misses Talmage of Amoy, China, nieces of Dr. 
DeWitt Talmage ; Rev. G. W. Chamberlain of Brazil ; 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. ; two sisters of Rev. J. L. 
Phillips of India ; Rev. D. Z. Sheffield and Rev. O. W. 
Willetts of Pekin, China ; Rev. F. W. Damon of Hawaii 
and Rev. J. L. Nevins, D. D., of China, were among those 
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to whom I was indebted for information and kind courte- 
sies.) 

Thursday, June 25. Commencement day at Bowdoin 
College. Found a few old friends and acquaintances. 
Among them was Mr. Ezekiel Ross of Newcastle, Me., 
who was at academy and college with me, but I had not 
seen him for thirty-sis years. Our conversation was much 
of a common friend, Thos. H. Clark of Bristol, Me., who 
died an honored teacher, in Aurora, 111. The Alumni 
prayer-meeting drew only a few together, none of the 
graduating class or the nnder-graduates — all these being 
exceedingly busy this morning. It cheered us to have 
Prof. Little, the excellent librarian of the college with us. 
Our first class-meeting simply organized for to-morrow, 
and designated a member to speak for us if desired at 
Commencement dinner. Mr. Gr. C. Moses was appointed 
and discharged the duty. Here are a few words contri- 
buted to a local paper by me : 

" I saw fifty-two stalwart looking students graduate in 
their caps and gowns. The number of the latter aston- 
ished old graduates who used to have to disrobe for the 
next speaker, no matter what his size, if he chose to wear 
a gown. Some one maliciously suggested as Bowdoin 
still excludes women, she may have encouraged this uni- 
versal gowning as an approximation to the coming reform, 
when the gentler sex will be welcomed to the College ! 
Cannot the legs of the President's chair be elongated so 
that those in the body of the church can see his manly 
face above the desk. We had a delightful visit to the 
new Observatory. We noticed that the alumni performed 
well in the new Gymnasium at the dinner and the speeches 
— possibly better than some would with the ropes and 
poles. We wandered thoughtfully through the increasing 
graveyard where every person's grave was marked with 
the same name, ' Anna.' — (Anna-lytics.) 

" Such as could not attend the examinations were com- 
pelled to judge of the proficiency of the graduating class 
by the lucidity and delivery of the ten essays from the 
platform. It was not a fair specimen of their attain- 
ments, I judge, but perhaps up to the average of thirty 
or forty years ago — why not better ? So many new studies 
have been introduced ; so many athletic exercises ; so 
many night banquets of the societies ; such social engage- 
ments and vacation expeditions demand attention that our 
great wonder is that those who address the uncertain and 
somewhat meagre Commencement audience, have enough 
time and nervous strength left to do as well as they do. 
The moral tone of the College was never higher. Hazing 
seems to be a tradition only, and signs of intemperance 
were more conspicuously absent than in any previous 
occasion of the kind." 

Two or three social calls — one on the widowed mother 
of our classmate Whittemore — a pleasant walk across the 
Androscoggin to Topsham, near the new factory now being 
built. A few minutes at the house of Pastor Jones of the 
Congregational Church where his people were met socially, 
and a quiet and restful night at the familiar home of Capt. 
W. E. Frost. These were the things around which clust- 
ered many meditations awakened by reminiscences of five 
years of boyhood spent here, where almost all things are 
changed except the river, the pines, the plains and arching 
skies. Friends and companions of my youth, one the 
dearest of them all, you to me walk the streets again or 
sit in the shade. Your voices come back as we recite our 
lessons. Dear teachers, how much too little we loved and 
honored you ! But you are nearly all gone. But the 



places are here and again we go around and bid you good- 
bye. It is just forty-five years since I drove with my 
brother from Leeds thirty miles away. I was twelve, and 
the drive home alone with the old white horse and two- 
wheeled chaise are recalled as are the, to me, magnificent 
buildings of the College, the mysterious personages called 
"students" — the great church and the broad street. 

Friday, June 26. An early train took several of us 
twenty-five miles to Portland, and sixteen of the class 
of 1856 met at the Preble House — the most extraordinary 
thing about that hotel being the entire absence of even the 
smell of intoxicating liquors. A new turn of the law- 
screw has at least temporarily again closed the secret bars 
and stopped the illegal sale. It was perhaps eleven 
o'clock of a most lovely day that we drove out to Crag- 
more the cottage of our classmate Prentiss Loring, whose 
guests we were for the day. Mrs. Loring and her sister 
welcomed us cordially, and we spent the morning chat- 
ting, reading letters from absent classmates, lolling upon 
the grass and gazing at the beautiful bay gemmed with 
lovely islands and dotted with white sails and steamers. 
A lunch and a drive back to the hotel, a dinner, and no 
speeches, but informal unfoldings of heart and life for the 
years gone occupied the afternoon. Our drives gave us 
repeated and striking views of the western mountains, 
the ocean, the city of Portland between Munjoy and 
Bramhall. We had a glance at the statue of Longfellow, 
the pride of the city and of Bowdoin College, the city 
home of our generous host, and the cottage of our class- 
mate James O. Brown, a boy of affectionate disposition, 
polished manners, classical attainments and poetic genius 
who early passed over to the majority leaving a feeling of 
respect and tenderness in all our hearts. All of this has 
interest to but few. Others must pardon it for their 
sake. We have grown gray and bald and stout and old 
in these thirty-five years. But we all agreed that love was 
the best thing in life and whatever of that remained 
towards one another was sweet and comforting. Bankers, 
lawyers, judges, doctors, business men and ministers are 
we now who were once " boys" only, and to-day we are 
" boys" again. Our hands had a genuine clasp and an 
electric thrill as we formed our parting ring and sang, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

and one said, solemnly, tenderly, prayerfully, with some 
sense of a future about which we can now conjecture more 
than we once could, touching us all, — " The blessing of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost be and abide with us all for- 
ever. Amen." 

The last reunion was held five years ago, and since that 
time two members have died. The following were those 
who were present to-day: Prentiss Loring, Esq., Port- 
land ; Virgil L. Craig, Spiritwood, N. D. ; Rev. Henry 
Farrar, Gilead, Me.; S. W. Hathaway, Esq., Boston; 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Boston ; Judge Thomas Leavitt, 
Exeter, N.H. ; Judge Enos T. Luce, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Hon. Woodbury L. Melcher, Laconia, N.H. ; Galen C. 
Moses, Bath ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Boston ; Rev. Dr. 
Edwin P. Parker, Hartford, Ct. ; Rev. Thomas S. Robie, 
Truro, Mass. ; Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, Lewiston ; 
James C. S trout, Assist.-Librarian of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; George A. Wheeler, M.D., Castine ; George 
C. Yeaton, Esq., South Berwick. 

I reached my home over one hundred miles away before 
the town clock struck eleven. The next meeting is to be 
in Bath in 1896. Who will be there? 
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Sunday, June 28. Worshipped at the Friends' meet- 
ing-house, Lynn, Mass., and addressed the Sunday-school, 
where George C. Herbert is Superintendent, on Peace. 
In the afternoon attended and addressed a mission Sun- 
day-school at a pleasant and capacious chapel just outside 
Lynn city limits in Swampscott, and spoke to a good 
audience on Peace in the evening, and received an offer- 
ing for the cause. I was the guest of two kind families 
belonging to the Society of Friends. The day spent 
among them and their adherents was very like in satisfac- 
tion, to former years of real fellowship with persons who 
believed the same truths with myself and labored for their 
propagation. Ellen Collins of New York has for several 
years sent a number of copies of the Angel of Peace to 
the Friends' Mission Sunday-school mentioned above. 

Tuesday, June 30. Two alumni of the Bowdoin class of 
'34, who celebrated their semi-centennial seven years ago, 
came in to see me and ask about Commencement which I 
had just attended, and met sixteen of my own later class 
(1856). They were Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., and Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever, D. D., aged respectively 80 and 77, 
certainly no mean specimens of Maine men, physically, 
intellectually and morally. Neal Dow went as far as Port- 
land with me on my way to Brunswick. He had many 
reminiscences of Hamlin as a boy, though he (Dow) was 
seven years older. Hamlin told me Dow helped him to 
$20 when he was $70 in debt for his steam-engine (now 
kept as a relic by the College) , by engaging him to lec- 
ture before the Portland Lyceum on the subject of it two 
nights. He also pushed the cylinder against the revolv- 
ing drill in the lathe in order to make it hollow. Cheever 
is about to raise money to place a bust of Hamlin in 
Robert College in Turkey. It is to be by a first-class 
artist. Bowdoin will have a copy ! 

July 4. My first Independence Day at home for some 
years. I find I am an American essentially, intensely, en- 
thusiastically. But nothing could have been more timely 
than the oration on Universal Peace by Josiah Quincy to- 
day. That, like universal Liberty, should become a dis- 
tinctly American idea, celebrated at its patriotic anniver- 
saries, prominent on Decoration days, reiterated on pub- 
lic platforms, emphasized in the best literature, the' chief 
theme of Christmas songs and sermons, and on Sundays 
the favorite topic of every pulpit. Our international in- 
fluence will be in proportion not to our acres, our popula- 
tion, or our military power, but in proportion to our moral 
stamina. We may lead the world in all the ways it ought 
to go if we will lead right. It needs to go nowhere so 
much as to follow Jesus Christ in the paths of peace. 

Sunday, July 5. A very pleasant walk again to the 
"Heights" where I preached at the Union Chapel on 
Rom. v. 8, While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
In this way '"God commendeth his love towards us." 
What a commendation ! In the heart of the Father a 
love for His enemies so intense that He gave His beloved 
son to die, the just for the unjust ! I have no call and no 
patience to speak of other and wiser methods of reaching 
and touching and saving sinners. This is God's way — 
Christ's way — the Gospel way, everywhere. 

O, for this love let rocks and hills 

Their lasting silence break ; 
And all, harmonious, human tongues 

The Saviour's praises speak. 

In the afternoon I assisted our pastor at home at the 
Lord's Table, and at evening mingled with the young in 



song and prayer as they met to consider what they could 
do for Him who has done so much for us. How much it 
intensifies our interest and watchfulness over these meet- 
ings to have our own children in them. I enjoyed a boys' 
prayer-meeting, in which were my own sons, at Prince- 
ton, 111., 1870-75, and I organized a " Trust and Try 
Society" of sixty members at Rockport, Mass., 1879-84, 
where we attempted all that the Y. P. S. C. E. Societies 
do now except fellowship with societies of the same kind. 

Sunday, July 12. A most lovely summer day. I 
preached in a little church of the " Christian " order, 
where the Congregationalists of the Central Church, Lynn, 
Rev. A. W. Moore, pastor, worship during the period of 
rebuilding their edifice destroyed by fire. Prof. Jotham 
B. Sewall, an early pastor, was my college tutor in Greek. 
Prof. Albert H. Currier, of Oberlin Seminary, for many 
subsequent years the pastor, was a college though not a 
class-mate. The Sunday railroad trains are a detriment 
to worship, as they run alongside the place. A collection 
was taken for the American Peace Society. I had a 
pleasant Bible-class and enjoyed the evening prayer-meet- 
ing. 

As I walked to my place of entertainment I was at- 
tracted by the plain, grassy and tree-shaded burying- 
ground of the Society of Friends, and twice entered and 
strolled among the small headstones and read the names 
of the departed of that ancient body, once so strong in 
Lynn, but now numbering many more in the silent place 
of graves than in the old-fashioned, solid and well-kept 
meeting-house near by. 

Lynn is two cities in one — the first that of bustling 
workshops and stores and busy railroads and street-cars, 
where the carpenter and mason are still at the work re- 
building the demolished business houses ; the other, a 
noble frontage on the bay, with its blue waters, green 
islands and lovely headland of Nahant. The latter seem 
to belong to the ancient village, as do the oldest Quakers 
and their heritage. The influx of foreigners and youth 
from American families fills every public place with young 
people who have little reverence for the ancient town and 
no love for its early settlers. But I could sit all day 
under the shade of the trees and among the humble 
graves and meditate, and if I had the genius of Gray 
could write an elegy. Whittier has done what I felt like 
doing — embalmed the memories of these quiet and con- 
scientious people in fitting verse. 

Monday, July 13. Meeting of executive committee, well 
attended and prompt in the dispatch of much important 
business. See a report from Boston Traveller page 149. 

Tuesday, July 14. Had a pleasant call on Mrs. Leavitt, 
who for eight years has been a Temperance Missionary, 
and has just completed a journey round the world, which 
has afforded her many opportunities to preach the gospel of 
temperance, which her knowledge, experience and abilities 
enable her effectively to do. She has been supported and 
sent forward by the free-will offerings of those who believe 
hers to be a Christian work. Like most American travel- 
lers, her love for her own country and its institutions has 
been intensified by what she has learned. Her success 
leads me to hope that God may raise up and qualify some 
apostle of Peace to do a similar work for Christ and the 
nations. 

Thursday, July 16. This evening by the courtesy of a 
kind neighbor, Mr. H. A. Kidder of the Boston Herald, 
who was for some years superintendent of the Sunday- 
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school which my children attend, I visited with my family 
an entertainment called " The Fall of Pompeii." An un- 
roofed amphitheatre of seats on a pleasant July evening is 
not disagreeable. We had time before the performance 
to examine the arena, the temples and dwellings, and Mt. 
Vesuvius, which instead of being six miles away as in 
Italy, here rose abruptly from the border of the city of 
20,000, which (1811 years ago August 23) was buried 
in the ashes of a volcanic eruption. The disinterring of 
the well preserved ruins of Pompeii by the Italian Min- 
ister of Education and the careful preservation of its 
buildings and its relics of Roman ways of living eighteen 
centuries ago, give Pompeii a unique interest among the 
wonders of the world. It is almost eleven years since I 
saw it, and I hoped to revive the vivid impressions of that 
visit. In this I was somewhat disappointed, for no at- 
tempt is made to show the city as it now exists, and the 
representations of the priests of heathendom, the songs 
of adoration, the sacrifices, the soldiers, the dancing 
girls, the chariot races, the sudden eruption of Vesuvius, 
amid games of boxers, fencers, rope-dancers, trapeze 
performers, while partially a reproduction of classic times, 
are very perceptibly modernized ! For instance the bicycle 
races, the harlequin costumes, the latent fire-works, and 
the full brass band dissipated the illusion, and to most of 
the vast audience, I fear, there was too much of the 
modern circus for the best historical impression or instruc- 
tion. But as a " show," the Fall of Pompeii is undoubt- 
edly a success far greater than would crown a mere repro- 
duction of ancient manners, dress, language, amuse- 
ments and worship. It was "Press night" and a fiery 
picture of Mr. Haskell of the Herald was emblazoned 
towards the close at our front and generously applauded. 
But what did Pompeii know of newspapers, electric and 
steam cars, telegraphs, reporters, "copy," " proof " and 
other essentials of our daily life in Boston? Even Italy 
and Naples have been invaded by all these things. The 
mountain smoking by day and blazing b}' night, and the 
exhumed cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum are monu- 
ments to an age preserved chiefly in them and in books. 
Death that fell upon 2000 of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
the gay Roman city is to-day as real and as voracious as 
of old, and all modern inventions can protect men but im- 
perfectly from drouth, pestilence, famine and earthquakes. 
And, alas, inventions have been greatly multiplied in the 
interest of life-destroying war. 

Monday, July 20. In office. Calls from my brother 
Gen. O. O. Howard, and his son and staff officer, Lt. Guy 
Howard, who are engaged with General Butler in some 
historical researches and verifyings. Letters from Europe 
from Rev. W. A. Waterman of Michigan, and Rev. Hugh 
Elder of Maine, giving some accounts of their pleasant 
voyage across the Atlantic. A letter also from Rev. W. 
Evans Darby, Secretary of London Peace Society. He 
hopes to meet many American delegates to the great 
Council since held. I wish they were all as interested in 
Peace as Dr. Mackennel of England, and Canon Wescott, 
Bishop of Durham. But I hope to hear of an awakening 
Peace discussion led by Hon. J. W. Patterson of New 
Hampshire, and Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., whose illness 
at home and on the voyage excites universal sympathy 
among his many friends. We will look with interest for 
some influential deliverance by the liberty-loving Congre- 
gationalists of the world who have been in council. 

Saturday, July 25. A little visit from my brother Gen, 



O. O. Howard, who gave us an entertaining account of 
a three days visit to Gen. B. F. Butler, whose hospitality 
he accepted and enjoyed upon the latter' s yacht. They 
visited Marblehead, Portsmouth, Portland harbor, and 
from the latter went over to Poland Springs, and called 
on the Shaker community at New Gloucester, Me. It 
seems one of the latter did not withhold a testimony for 
peace in the presence of two warriors. 

One of the days was very stormy and almost the entire 
company were sea-sick. In this way they experienced the 
unpleasant but necessary part of yachting, if one is upon 
the sea in its various moods. 

Sunday, July 26. At Melrose, a pleasant suburb seven 
miles north of Boston. This is my third Sabbath at the 
Congregational Church, of which Rev. A. G. Bale is pas- 
tor. My temporary home on the shore of " L" pond, a 
lovely sheet of water, at the house of Dea. Moses S. 
Page, was made very delightful by the kindness of my 
host and hostess. After the morning Peace service and 
Sunday-school and dinner, we drove through the attractive 
streets of new houses by the residence of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore to Pine Bank Park which belongs to Mr. E. 
S. Converse of Maiden, and lies in part within the limits of 
that city. It is finely diversified with hill and dale, and 
Mr. Converse has added to the natural loveliness by curv- 
ing roads and planted shrubs and trees. An amphitheatre 
of seats rising up on the side of a shady hill was fully 
occupied. On the platform were ministers and others 
interested in the work of the Y. M. C. A. A cornet led 
the singing. After Scripture reading and prayer Rev. 
Mr. Harriman spoke on the text Jno. ix. 35, Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God? There was good attention and 
quietness. The meeting at 7 o'clock in the vestry was 
interesting. The subject was the " Angels' Song at Beth- 
lehem." Scripture texts on peace were followed by an 
address on the Scripture doctrine ; the practice of Jesus 
Christ ; the testimony of great soldiers and the personal 
experience of the speaker. One gentleman said he was 
led to new lines of thought. What a delightful Sabbath ! 



"HE IS OUR PEACE." 

When the passions of men and the storms of the world, 
With all their wild vengeance against us are hurled, 
Our souls fly to Jesus, who gives us release, 
For He is our fortress, and " He is our Peace." 

Like the fishers of old, we have toiled on the sea, 
When the storm burst in fury, on deep Galilee, 
But we heard His dear voice, as it bade the storm cease, 
And we found just as they did, that ''He is our Peace." 

We knelt at His feet for the pardon of sin, 

And felt that His blood made us perfectly clean ; 

His one word of pardon gave instant release, 

And our souls cried in wonder, " So He is our Peace." 

Now safe in the harbor, where storms never come, 
We bask in the sunshine that borders our Home, 
But not till the years of eternity cease, 
Will we ever forget, that the Lord is our Peace. 

But joining the songs of the angels above, 
W T hile the echoes come down from the kingdom of Love 
W T e'll sing as the age on ages increase, 
The praise of our Lord, who alone is our Peace. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. E. M. J. 



We are going back to a very rudimentary stage of the 
world's history if nothing but material force is to decide a 
question between two civilized countries. — Lord Salisbury. 



